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pretends to be tame and civilized on account of the 
greater advantage it gives him for the indulgence of 
his sinful appetite. But this is a human trait, which 
should not be saddled on our four-footed friend. 

More savage than the fox is the wild-cat, which is 
also found in most countries of Europe and America. 
It is much larger and 
stronger than the do- 
m e s t i c cat, fro m 
which it differs widely 
in many other partic- 
ulars. Its body is 
thicker, and its tail 
shorter and stouter. 
It has fuller whiskers, 
a much heavier and 
thicker coat of fur, a 
wild, savage look, and 
a fearful power in the 
jaws. It often grows 
to the length of two 
and a half feet, attains 
a height of fourteen 
to sixteen inches, and 
weighs from fifteen to 
eighteen pounds. It 
is unsocial in its hab- 
its, living either alone 
or, at most, in pairs, 
and defends its hunt- 
ing ground with great 
ferocity against all in- 
truders of its own spe- 
cies. Night is its fa- 
vorite season of 
activity. A skillful 
climber, it ascends the 
largest trees with the 
greatest ease, and if it 
does not find a hollow 

convenient to its use, stretches itself out upon a 
branch, where it remains without stirring all day. 
With the twilight, it rouses up and goes forth upon 
its hunting excursions. With the slyness common 
to its kind, it surprises birds on their nests, unwary 
hares loitering about their covert, and invades the 
squirrels' snug retreat. In general, the wild-cat con- 
tents itself with small game, and appears to be prin- 
cipally fond of mice and little birds ; but frequently 
it kills young deer, and is not averse to the delicacies 
of game-preserves. Such is its thirst for blood, that 
it will kill many more 
creatures than it can 
devour; and once in 
a pheasant-preserve 
will not leave a single 
bird alive, if undis- 
turbed. European 
gamekeepers regard 
it as their greatest en- 
emy on this account, 
and slaughter it with- 
out mercy whenever 
they have the chance. 
The fact that it rids 
the woods of an im- 
mense number of 
mice every season 
does not lessen their 
hatred. 

Wild cats are un- 
tamable. Lenz tells 
of a man who once 
found and brought 
home a whole litter 
of them, with their 
eyes just open. They 
were cunning little 
savages, but they re- 
sisted stoutly every 
attempt to make them 
feel content in their 
new quarters. They 
clawed and bit furi- 
ously whenever one 

tried to fondle them, refused to take food or drink, 
and, in a few days, worried and fretted themselves to 
death. 

A few years ago, a Western school-teacher who re- 
mained at his desk one afternoon, after the scholars 
had gone, saw a large wild-cat enter the room and 
take refuge under a bench. He closed the door and 
windows, and undertook to capture the beast. That 



night he didn't appear at his lodgings, and when his 
anxious neighbors reached the school-house next 
morning, the unfortunate man was found kneeling 
on the body of the dead cat, his hands grasping her 
by the neck and hind legs. His person and the 
room gave evidence of a terrible struggle. The floor 
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was strewn with shreds of clothing, tufts of hair, and 
spotted with blood ; the benches were broken ; the 
poor man's body was nearly stripped of clothing, and 
his face and hands were terribly torn and mangled. 
He ultimately recovered, and afterwards firmly main- 
tained that cats had at least nine lives, and most un- 
commonly tough ones, too. It may be accepted as a 
rule that it is safe to let wild cats alone. 

The last of our illustrations of thievish animals rep- 
resents that graceful creature the otter, bringing a 
meal offish to its young. Otters are famous for their 



it into the trainer's hands, when it receives a reward 
in the shape of a dainty morsel. Having become 
proficient in the preliminary instructions, the otter 
is tested by living fish, thrown into the water before 
its eyes. The animal is then taken to the water-side, 
where its training is finished, and it learns to pursue 

its finny prey in its 
native element. 

When in pursuit of 
fish, the otter is ex- 
ceedingly graceful in 
its motions. It glides 
through the water 
with consummate ease 
and swiftness, bend- 
ing its pliant body 
with such rapid undu- 
lations that even the 
quick and wary fish 
are worsted in their 
own art, and fall easy 
victims to the otter's 
superior powers. So 
easily it glides into 
the water that it 
makes no sound, and 
hardly a ripple, and 
when it emerges, to 
lay its prey at its own- 
er's feet, it withdraws 
its body with the same 
noiseless ease and 
grace. 

The otter is hunted 
with hounds, for sport, 
in the north of Eng- 
land. It is brave and 
cunning, and makes a 
hard fight for life. 
Our readers may re- 
member a spirited engraving from one of Landseer's 
paintings, representing the dying struggles of one of 
these poor creatures — a picture which called forth 
Ruskin's protest against the great artist's pandering 
to the average Englishman's delight in shedding the 
blood of harmless animals. 
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skill in catching fish ; and in some parts of the world 
they are tamed and trained to fish for their masters. 
The manner in which they are taught in India is very 
curious and interesting. The creature is taken very 
young, and by degrees weaned from its -usual fish 
diet, and accustomed to live wholly on bread and 
milk. The young otter meanwhile is taught to play 
with a leather caricature of a fish, to catch it and put 



A STREET SCENE IN CAIRO. 

To see a street scene in Cairo, one should see it in 
the Turkish quarter of the city, which still retains the 

old Saracenic archi- 
tecture of the times of 
the Caliphs. The 
houses here are gen- 
erally three stories in 
height ; each story 
projecting over the 
other; and the plain 
stone walls, if not 
white-washed, are 
striped with horizon- 
tal red bars. The up- 
per windows are in- 
closed with wooden 
balconies, behind 
which the wives of 
the Cairen merchants 
sit unseen, and watch 
the crowds as they 
pass to and from in the 
bazars below. The 
only way to see Cairo 
thoroughly, is by 
means of what a re- 
cent traveler calls its 
"long-eared cabs." 
They are so small, 
these donkeys, that 
the feet of the rider 
nearly touches the 
ground. There is no 
use in attempting to 
guide them ; they 
won't be guided. The 
driver shouts behind, and away you go into the 
crowd. " You dodge your head under a camel-load 
of planks ; your leg brushes the wheel of a dust-cart ; 
you strike a fat Turk plump in the back ; you mirac- 
ulously escape upsetting a fruit-stand ; you scatter a 
crowd of spectral, white-masked women, and at last 
reach some more quiet street, with the sensation of 
a man who has stormed a battery." 
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